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us in a worthy form. Considerable portions of the third, fourth, and fifth 
books were published as early as 1487 as part of a work entitled Opus Astro- 
labii plani in tabulis, but the editio princeps of the complete work was 
brought out at Venice in 1497; two years later the Aldine appeared. On 
this last were based the editions of 1503, 1533, and 1551. For over three 
centuries the work was neglected until Sittl brought out his unfortunate text 
(Part I) in 1894. Then Kroll and Skutsch undertook the task of preparing 
a new edition, of which the first volume was published in 1907; in 1908 
Ziegler was associated with the two older editors, and since Skutsch's un- 
timely death he has borne the chief burden of completing the work. 

The editors deserve the gratitude of scholars for the care and skill which 
they have devoted to their difficult task. No less than thirty-four manu- 
scripts have been taken into account, many of them sadly interpolated or 
defective; the best of these are three of the eleventh century: Montepessula- 
nus H 180, Parisinus 7311, and Yaticanus reginae 1244. But it is impossible 
here to summarize the tradition, and reference must be made to the editors' 
valuable praefatio. Four elaborate indices are given; the last of these is 
apparently a complete index verborum, for which all classicists interested in 
the history of the Latin language will be grateful. 

The growing interest in the history of ancient astrology makes this edi- 
tion of the chief Latin work especially welcome. How much the student of 
civilization in the fourth century may learn from the Mathesis has been 
already suggested by Thorndike's article, "A Roman Astrologer as a Histori- 
cal Source: Julius Firmicus Maternus," Classical Philology, VIII, 415 ff. 
Into the various questions connected with the text and content of the 
Mathesis this is not the place to go, but we may expect to see a number of 
studies stimulated by this trustworthy edition. 

Clifford H. Moobb 

Hakvard University 



De I'aspect verbal en Latin ancien et particulierement dans Terence. 
By D. Bakbelenet. Paris: Champion, 1913. Pp. vi+478. 

This study is based on the Persa and the Poenulus of Plautus, the six 
plays of Terence, selected parts of Caesar, Cicero, Varro, Lucretius, Vergil, 
and the letters of Caelius. Aspect is "en somme la duree d6finie ou ind&inie 
pretee a Taction par le sujet parlant" (p. 25; i.e., AMionsart). There are 
in Latin two aspects, and two only: the imperfective and the perfective; 
the imperfective "exprime T6tat permanent, Taction uniforme indefiniment 
prolongee" (p. iii); the perfective "exprime Taction en tant qu'elle met fin 
a une situation anterieure." (p. iii; cf. p. 451). Cf. Varro, L.L. ix. 96-98. 
Other words used by the author for subdivisions are duratives, iteratives, 
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frequentatives, consecutives. Two classes of verbs do not admit of aspect: 
(1) technical terms; (2) those that, having a strong prepositional sense, do 
not show any iterative (p. 429). Nearly all perfectives are compound verbs. 

M. Barbelenet strives throughout to avoid "judgments purely subjec- 
tive" (p. 25); yet there are many cases where he cannot decide between 
the two aspects. He proceeds in orderly fashion, and at great length, to 
discuss the matter under such headings as imperfect indicative, historical 
infinitive, present participle, present perfective (including an elaborate 
theory to show why dum takes a present tense, chap, vi), compounds with 
con-, ex-, de-, etc., etc. (pp. 425-27). He then applies his principles to the 
explanation of selected passages, of some length, from Terence, Plautus, 
Caesar, Cicero, Caelius, Lucretius (pp. 429-49). 

The author sums up his work on pp. 451-52. The contrast between 
imperfective and perfective "ne recouvre nullement l'opposition du present 
et de l'aoriste en grec ou en indoiranien" (p. 451). In the matter of aspect, 
Terence and Caesar are each puri sermonis amator (p. 441); but Plautus 
and the other authors studied show less and less accurate feeling for aspect 
as time goes on; yet it would be hard to determine just when aspect ceased 
to be felt. A comparison of certain passages in St. Luke with the translation 
of the Vulgate shows that aspect did not exist in Latin in the time of St. 
Jerome (p. 15). M. Barbelenet surmises that certain related phenomena 
in French may be inheritances from Latin, rather than recent inventions 
(p. 452). In certain tenses, one of the two aspects seems, from the nature 
of things, to show a considerable predominance (p. 451). He thinks that 
the whole matter is decidedly obscured by the fact that the notion of aspect 
has not, in Latin, an adequate morphological expression. It is in Latin 
only an accessory phenomenon; it is far from playing the same part that it 
does in Greek or in Slavic. 

The book shows an immense amount of labor and of painstaking, though 
many glaring misprints betray careless proofreading. It practically amounts 
to an attempt to give a more or less scientific commentary on the common 
observation that, in general, compound verbs are more frequent than their 
corresponding simple verbs. As aspect is in Latin rather an "accessory 
phenomenon," in many cases the author's painstaking fails to lead to solid 
and clean-cut results; he is often forced to use the expressions "aspect 
indecis," "aspect peu net"; and he does not make it wholly clear why his 
two classes of exceptions do not admit of the idea of aspect. It is a very 
suggestive book, as breaking ground in a practically new field of Latin study; 
but it leaves the reader with a strong feeling of regret that the results obtained 
are not more in proportion to the pains and energy devoted by the author to 
his work. 

Abthub Winfbbd Hodgman 
Ohio State University 



